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FOREWORD 
*■ . • . ■ . ■ . - 

No one can argue- about the' need for appropriate authorities 

/ - ' " " 

to take action to address the problem of reducing crime and 

recidivism within our community^^^^/ffhis .project was designed to * 

focus attention on the problem by developing comprehensive 

service del ivery .system f or ex-oXfen dprs . tHp mgf-erials 

contained in thfe. "PAK" provide guidelines, that can be used 

successfully in developing a comprehensive system to improve 

ex-offender service delivery. The- success of this 'system lies 

not in words or publications but in the ability of people to do 

what is necessary to assist the ex-offender in begoming gain- 

fully employed, well adjusted, contributing citizens. 

{This PAK of materi^s consists of five parts: 

. Part i. How to »Use the Comprehensive' Community-Based 

/ Services for Offenders Information PAK 

Part 2. Offenders* in 'and from Our Community: Columbus- 

» - 

- Franl^lin County,, Oh ip 
Part 3-. A System for Delivering Comprehensive Services 
for Offenders 

'Part 4. Videotape entitled BRANDED from the Department of 
Labor 

Part's. Audiotapes - Th oughts and Challenges 

, , . . ■ • : ■ • • . • • • 

The authorities Within the^Columbus-Franklin County ^ V. 
Department of Community Services are to be commended. for their 
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Project Director; Roger B. All tori. Graduate Research Associate 
and Dr. Ferman B. Moody, Associate Director, who were instru- 
mental in successfully completing the project.* I. also thank 
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with completing the final report. 
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Cherry for their assistance in typing these reports, and. to 
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This report is disseminated with the expectation* that its 
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. ' Executive Director 
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. ■ ^ y INTRODUCa?ION " " ' , 

The purpose of this portion of the PAK is to acquaint the' 
reader With Who of fenders, are , and- the processes of the criminal 
justi'ce system. No. doubt, most readers, will be unfamiliar Wi th . 

offenders -and the criminal justice system as ',tbey exist in 'our, 

,.".-/ 

°soci-e-ty — to.dayr- — '■ ;; — : — '-^ '- — < — = • ' — 



■ The objective of thi^ portion of the PAK is to examine the 
characteristics of offenders and ' componejits of the criminal jus- 
tice system the researchers , felt were important. In the' first 
sections, we have discussed the offender in our community. The 
following section contains discussion about the components of 
the criminal justice system. The .figure on the following page 
indicates the yast complexities of criminal justice in our 
country. There is some concern that the criminal justice system 
is a multiplicity of subcomponents through which some offenders ^ 
pass. Each ' subcomponent, in many wg^ys, is an isolated and ' 
independent governmental organization within the system. 

It is hoped that the reader who is unfamiliar with 
offenders and the criminal justice svstem, after readinq this 
portion of the PAK, will become more familiar with the system. 
,and will better understand the otfcer sections -of the PAK. 
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WHO-ARE OFFENDERS?' 



J'he offender can be thought of as one of us, with one 
essential .difference. This 'citizen has" had an encounter with 



HEhe criminal justice system. Generally, we can exclude from- bur 

definition of ^the„of.fender--those -citi-zens involvea in minor 

traffic dases. Persons arrested by the police are thought of as 
suspects until determined guilty by a court of law, -in this 
-section, we will consider offenders as those, who have had an " 
encounter with the criminal justice system. They may be called: 

s uspe c t s , a r rgste^,. iiica r.aer.a.tes,__e x=i.ncar.cera.te s ,^nma.t es , 

"offeryi^rs-, ex-offenders, and: the like. Surprisingly, these 
citizens are much like you and I; however^ their backgrounds, 
social standing,, and. life achievement? or "failures may be quite 
different. ^ . 

Typically, offenders are "disadvantaged," uneducated, 
untrained, have no marketable skills; and have di'^^^ent 



attitudes and morals from the societal norm. However, some 
offenders may be .found in middle-ciass suburban cpmmunities in 
'and around the greater Cdlxambus area. ' The specif ic causes of 
their criminal behavior have not been determined; however, there 
are some indicators as to possible reasons for their antisocial 
behavior. » Som^ of these might be: broken homes, del-inquency 
history, abusive parents, substandard schools, lack pf 
opportunities, unjust systems,r poverty7 subculture pressure, 
peer pressure, lack of adequate roiie models, drug abuse.,„violent 



tendencies, urges to be socially unacceptable, repeated juvenile 
offenses, reincarcerations,, and the like. 



1 . 
Our Community 



- Columbus and Franklin Cmn.ty_can-be-ch a raote r-ize d-a s-a- 

middle-American community with light industry, having a ' 



T~P"opial"a-t-iw o-f approximFt^yiTi^-hundred thousand personl^ — rh^ 
population of incarcerated individuals in this area amounts to 
. approximately three' thousand to four thousand annually. As is 
typical of most American urban communities, our offenders, and 
most of our crime,.cdme from the inner-city area of Columbus 
_-L™5f^ ^han from the rest of Columbus-Prankliii County. 

^ The location of crime in general is "not specific; however, 
l^rge portions of crime and criminal .activity occur in the 
poorer residential/commerical areas of Columbus. Crime qccurs 
anywhere; anyone can become a criminal or be victimized. 
However, a review of the most recent police Uniform Crime 
^Reports for Franklin County would probably indicate that major 
crimes are increasing in the city of Columbus arid the Franklin 
County communities', as well as throughout the nation. 

Offender Demographics 
P^^sons who live in loweF-iTTcome , blighted residentiai7 or" 
•commercial areas are an at-risk-population. Due to their poor 
~cir6umstarices~and limited neighborhood resources, the propensityT 
-for crime tcoccuc is- much higher than in the middle to upper 
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middle-class neighborhoods. Additionally, structuralist Robert 
K. Merton argues that "persons located in the less advantaged 
segments of our society experience a definite pressure to engage 
in non-conforming, rather than conforming conduct" (Lundman, 
1980, p. 6). ] • 

It, seems logical,, that local resources and ef forts would be 
placed in those neighboichoods, but such is not the case. 
Although crime and the question of what to do with offenders are 
both community problems, they are not given a priority for com- 
munity resources. - ' 

Offender s I Huma n a nd Social Needs 
T:t "*rs; di"f€d'cul't to- :de±ermi:ne when-a-per-son- begins^cr-iminal^ 
behavior. However, most crime starts with juvenile offenses 
such as school problems, problems with parents, and drug abuse, ' 
resulting in encounters with law enforcement agencies. 

Involvement with the criminal justice system can be a 
traumatic experience in anyone's life. Adjustment to a life of 
crime and the criminal justice system, however, appears to 
become, normal experiences for those most involved. 

"During the periods of involvement with the criminal justice 
system, many personal and family, needs develop, such as 
bail/bopd, counseling, family income, legal representation, and 
understanding of the crimina] justice process. After offenders 
are released, they may require many human" and social services. 
•These needs may be limited to retraining for a^ particular 
occupation, or may be as extensive as counseling; guidance. 



financial subsistanccr reeducation, job readiness training, and 



so forth. More of, these human and social needs will be 

\ 

disQUSsed in greater detail in the following section entitled, 

I * • ' 
"fPransition from 'Incarceration to Freedom." 



o f 
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LAWS AND CRIME 



Criminal Law 

jro_-a_grea-ter degree.,^ this^ection_w-i-l 1 -deal- wi-th-Gr-imi-nai 

law violations and the consequences of those violations. 
Criminal law in this country is based On, English Common iLaw. 
Howeve-ti^-J^n^reaenJ:^ Jbime s.i_^ c r^i nal laws in raost state s hjBve bee 
recodified and revised, i.e. , the Ohio Revised Code , Title 29 , 
Ohio- Criminal Rulesj 1975 . - 

Criminal 'laws indicate those actions that society deems 
npnnormative behavior. The laws defining this deviant behavior- 
vary iErom state to sb*ate, as does sentencing for certain^crimes. 

r^The~^ufpose"pf -tSe"!^ rs to 'have"'^s6me-mec^ 
and establish deviant or nonnormative behaviori The laws are 
established by the federal, state, and local governments. All 
laws cTnnoT^Je our society functions 

through the use of individual voluntary cOTipliance. to those 
laws. Otherwise,, we would have anaircTiy instead of order. 

There are many factors that may contribute, to deviant or 
criminal behavior; Some of them might be : an interest in guns, 
poverty, broken families,, drugs, unemployment, and so forth. 
There is much speculation aF^tb crliT^e^V(jsaMoh7 - 
nothing has been determined as conclusive or final in making a 
determination as to what actually, caiuses ' crime . 



• - Classification of Crimes 

Crimes can be broken down into two general categories'; 
namely^ felonies and misdemeanors. Nfermally^ the more serious 
or Part I crimes would call for a sentence of a year or more 
and/qr a fine when ,the individual is convicted. Conviction .for 
less serious crimesi called mi^^demeanors or Part II crimes^ 
would require a sentence of a year or less and/or a fine. 

'There i ^ another grouping of <Mrime3 that are not as 
serious^ and if convicted^ the individual could receive a fine 
or less than thirty days in jail. The laws that define and 
govern these crimes are local ordinances^ rules^ and regulations 
established by municipalities or jurisdictions. 
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ADMINISTRATION OF LAWS, CRIMB, AND JUSTICE 

The administration^ of laws, crime\.and justice is better 

described i-n the^fol lowing, secftions where we look at the sub- 

^ — 1 . ^ * <i - ' ' ' 



components of the nohsystem, e.^g^^law enforcement, courts^ and 
corrections. is hoped^that the reader.may easily review our 

description of these subcomponents ^ even though there .is^^ten 
no interrelatedness between subcomponents. Coordination, between 



subcomponents is lacking, which makes a thorough analYsxs~and — 
understanding difficult. Despite this lack of correlation, the 
following sections, will clarify and explain. the system or 
non system: and its subcomponents for the person not familiar 
w ith the criminal justice system. 



Criminal Justice Nons ys tem 
A brief explanation of this title is in order for the . 
reader to understand what is meant by a nonsystem. The criminal 
justice system has npt changed much in the* last one hundred 
years. It is still comprised of subsystems called police, 

courts, and corrections. The recent move has been to have 

. \ ■ ' 

social systems or programs precede the subsystem or be 
.interdependent with subcomponents of the system. These s^ocial 



.systems, as 'mentioned earlier, ar,e in some cases ^new additions 
to trie criminal justice nonsystem. Thanks to the efforts of 

" crMi.nal justice system reformers, the. Law Enforcement '^ \ 
Assistance Administration, and others, some new and "in . sbme 



cases innovative - approaches have been tried.. Many hiillions of 
dollars later^ the criminal justice . nonsystem still r,emains a* 
horisystem., - - . ' 

Some have claimed that this series of subsystems sholild be 
md ' r e p l ac e d w f1-h_ a morp r nmprf^hpngjvAy viable fty^t" 
to handle the. of fenders in our communities. No one likes th^e 
system as it is, but the reasons why (from radical right to 
left) vary so widely that no compromise occurs. This may be the 
reason why there are few change's in the system. The ffai lures of 



the csystem are repres.entedHDy Ore offgrrders'and^^ictrims -,whq a 
.p^ductis .and recipients of an ineffectual nbnsystem.. Syste-- 
matization of criminal justice and its agencies might be a 



solution; however^ only isolated^attempts have b6en made in this 

'cbun*try::to thri's effec'tT^fn-the: following ^sections we will 

briefly explore those subsystems, e. g.T^oLice, courts, and 
corrections. An^^atfeempt has been made to preview these 



subsystems to acquaint the reader with each subsystem nationally 
and* to provide some insights -into^ the complexities ^pf bur^ local 
criminal justice system.. 



Police 



Since the establishment of the first distinctly modern 
police agencies during the late nineteenth century in this 

— : T— : . , ^ 



country,, police'depar tments, or any other enforcement agency for 



that matter /^^have nqt .undergone any major significant changes. 
Policing> although quasi-military in^ most .canmunities, is varii 
in style in Franklin County, with noj^twQ> departments* exactly / 



alike. The styles might be w atch ^ legalistic , or just service 

* * * ^ * ^ * 

oriented.,. The community size^ location of the governing body^ 
^aifd "chief of police ^ will all influence the -police departments** 
style. Hence f you "have subcomponents wi.thin the police portion 
of the criminal justice system in Franklin County. 



In Franklin County alone there are approximately forty law 
enforqement agencies (see figure 2). The diversity ranges ^from 
federal y state^ county^ municipal ^ village / and township 
policing agencies. Considering this factor ,alone^|r it is no 
wonder we have' call.ed the criminal justice s^stem^ a nonsystem; 



even though many offenders end up in the Columbus or Franklin 
County- jail sys.tem.^^ No one is say.ing that these subcomponents 



of police are good or bad. What we are attempting to point out 
is the complexity oi__the JLaw. ,eri£oxc,em.e.rLt subcpjn^o,n.ent__o f the 
criminal justice system. 

No better way has be^n devised to better protect the 
citizens of Franklin County. Each jurisdiction takes care of 
itself while using facilities and human resources from nearby 
acfe^ncies as necessary. 



■FIGURE 2 
COUNTY-CITy rAW„ENEORCEMEN.T^ 



- "Federal Law Enforcement 

Internal Revenue Service (Criminal Investigation Division) 
200 North High ' 



Drug-^rrforcemenV-Aditmri^ 



85 Marconi 



U.S. Attorney ^ . . 

84 Marconi - H 

U.Sj, Marshal 

85 Marconi 

Bureau of Alcohol, Tobacco.^ Firearms 
85 Marconi 



PCS t al "Ser V rc e^(:Pos t al- I n spe c tort 



State Law Enfo r c eme n jb 



Ohijo. State Highway'Pa'trol 
6^6D East Mai7r"S'ereeir~ — ^ — 



Attorney General (Bill Brown) 

Bureau of Criminal Identification and Investigation 
London r Ohio 

Criminal Activities * ^ . 

30 East Broad 

Liquor Control Department 
2323 West 5th Avenue 
Enforcement 



County— L aw- FnPbrcf^iiu^nl: 

,/ — — ""jv - - - - 

Pr;/:tnklin County Sheriff'.s Departmeiit 
370 South Front Street— - -i- . 



Municipal Law Enforcement 

CQlumbus Police Division 
120 West Gay Street/ * * 
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FIGURE 2 .(tont'd.) 
GOUNTY-riTY LAW ENFORCEMENT 



Other Law Enforcement 



Canmercial Point 
Darbydale 
-iDubiirn _ 



Franklin Township 

Gahanna 

Galena 

Genoa 
•Grand view 

Grove City 

Hilliard^ 

Jackson Township 

Kirkersville 

Lockbourne 
"Madison TowrrahTp — 
'Mt-^-SterJ.:ihg. ■ . 



New Rome 
Obetz^ 
_:Orient 

Pataskaia , r — 
Perry Township 
Powell 

Reynoldsburg 
Sharon Township 
Sunbury 

Upper Arlington 
Urbancrest 
Westerville 
Whitehall - 
-Worth-tng ton — 
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Courts ■ ' 

The intent and-purpose of this section is to - look at and 

describe the present court structure in the- United States 

today. 

To begin an overview of our present court structure / one 
must first- remember that the United States Constitution provided 
for federal courts in Articles I and III, and that each ^state 
alsT^roA^^ or by laws 



passed by their state legislature, 

- Under Art icles I and III of the United States Constitution, 



pur federal judiciary system is divided into two^tstriet^ 



judi^:ial systems; Article III provides for the Constitutional 
Court System, and Article I provides for the Federal Legislative 
Court System,* Each system^ is comprised of its ov:n courts and 
jurisdictions, - - « * 

To begin with, the Constitutional Court System is comprised 
of three courts: (1) the highest court in the land, the United 
States Supreme Court, (2) the United States (Circuit) Courts of. 
Appeals, and (3) the United States District Courts, Also under 
the Constitutional Courts is the (4) United States Customs 
Court, the (5) United States Court of daims, and the (6) United 
States CoCirt of Customs and Patent Appeals, The first three 
courts mentioned, the United States Supreme Court, the United 
States; Circuit Courts of Appeals,, and the United States District 
Courts are the three original Constitutional courts, 'All six 
courts mentioned serve in a judicial role and render declaratory 
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judgments "to all caseg/* in law and eguity arising under the 
Constitution .(Abraham, 1969). (See figure 3.) ^ ^ - 

,Articl^'"l"^oY^--the^^^ Constitution provides for 

the Legislative ^Coutts System that..,.^^!^ presently comprised- of two* 
inferior tribunals: one is the United StalTes^^our^^ Military 
Appeals > and the. second is the Territoijial Courts,. Their 
- purpose IS nonjudicial or "quasi- judicial in nature* They also 
handle administrative ^nd/or "quasi-legislative judicial tasks. 
Theae two types of .courts aid in the administration of 
particular congressional_sJ:a-tutes and are empbwer^ to render 



^^di^sory opinions and declaratory judgments (Abraham 1969 )• The 
dual judiciaT^y-sJtem is also present when comparing federal and 
state judicial systems. HoWev^er, the m Supreme 
Coutt operates as a single system. 

The next system to be viewed is the state judrclal.^stem/ 
which varies from state ^o st^te,. and a„view of these systems 
must l?e broad and general. Each state has a supreme court, .but 
it may be calTed^ the Supreme 'Judicial Court or the Final Court 

of "Appeals. The state supreme court is the highest court in the 

... « * . ' » 

^.^^ate 'judicial hierarchy. Its decision ponstitutes the law of^ 

the ;i^a^te and its decisions are final and, binding. 

^ ' ■ . . « 

The next leyel of state courts is the Court ofr' Appeals, 
also called the intermediate Court of Appeals, the State, ' 
Appellate Court, the Appellate Division, or the Superior Cour,t. 
The Court of Appeals is the court to which appeals come up from 
courts below in accordance with, statutory requirements* 



The next judiciali area wi'thin each state to" be identified 

^_the County Gourt', which .is alsccallld the Circuit Court /'the 

— Quar-ter Sessions, Coutt;, -Common Pleasr-Court-r- Orphans Court ? 

' . ' '-^ ' " .. • * 
Probate t'ourt. Domestic Relations' Court, juvenile Court, Equity 
J. * . ', ^ • ' . 

Court, Surrogate Court,., or the Chancery Court. These are .courts 

of original jurisdiction with broad civil and criminal" 

jurisdiction,- in which juries, are used quite frequently. 

• The next state judicial court system to be viewed is the ^• 

Municipal Court, also called .thfe City Courts Traffic. Court , 

Court of Small Claims, Nigbt-^Court, or Police-court. These 

courts have original**jurisdiction artd*are counts* of record with 

the authority to impose limited fines up .to $1,000 in civil and • 

minor criminal cases-. (See figure 4 for a -list, of the local. ^ 

cour.ts of jurisdiction.) ..'^ 

The last state .juridicar system to be viewed:, which is not 

predominant in a-ll states, is^ the "JE" courts. Other names -for 

these courts are justice] of the Peace Court/ justice for. the'' 

Plaintiff Court, Magistrate" Court, or the Squire Court. This Is 

the oldest, court. It, has its origin in .the fourteenth centyry 

as an Anglo-Saxon court of the land. The- jurisdiction of these 

courts varies from state to state but is generally county", city, 

township, and/or towns. The Justice of , the, Peace Court handles 

minor -civil matters and criminal misdemeanors." ' 

Al^o within the judicj.al structure, of the court svs'tems in 

the United States are^ many other agencies and individuals who - 

play ^an important role in* the judicial structure. This list~ 



contains so^ie of the important agencies and individuals: 
ju.dges-vj^p'rpsecutors^ defense attorneys, probation officers , 
, paix)le/pff icersr^p^ creflcsT^nd^uries. (See the 

--glossary-bf crimiTial Justice terras at: the end ^of this text for 
definitions of these terras.*) 

In^ conclusion r. it^ is felt that a.J^rief overview of the 
judicial structure of court systeras in the united States does 
not adequately del^cribe the systera. However r an atterapt has 
been raade here to view each systera and explain each systera 
briefity^ 
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UNITED STATES CGNSTITUTIONAL JUDICIARY SYSTEM* 



1-Supreme Court bf United States , 9 Judges 

Original and appellate jurisdiction in actions or 
controversies: 

1. Between United' States' and a state 

2. Between two or more states 

3# Involving forieign ambarisadors 

A. Commenced by a state against citizens of 

another state or aliens, or against a foreign 

country i 
Appellate jurisdiction Hroin: 

1» All lower fecleral constitutional courts, 

legislative courts, and territorial courts 
2v-; Highest state courts, or a substantial 

'^'^l^^^i^Jfi. 3y^^^ * 1 



ll-Uiiited States (Cir'cuit) Courts of Appeals, 97 Judges 

/- ' ' ♦ 

Appellate jurisdiction only from: 

!• United States District (Courts j ' 

2. United StaVes Territorial Courts, United 

States Tax Cpur.t ' ^ 

3* United States Independent Regulatory Cc^mjission 
4* Certain federal administrative agencies . 

* ♦ 
93-United States District Courts, approximately 346 Judges 

..... 6 . . , . * 

Original jurisdiction over: 

1. All crimes against the United States 
. - ' 2. Civil actions over $10^ OOO-^invplving 
Constitution, laws, treaties 
3» - States' citizens - ^ 

4» Admiralty, maritiine, prize cases 

Special Federal Courts — Article I Legislative Court System 
(Congressional)' - ' , 

U#S». Customs Court 

U.S. Court of Claims 



• ^Abraham, Henry Julian. The Judiciary: The Supreme Court 
in the Governmental Process . Bos ton : Allyn and Baron> 1969, p.. 

> - ^ ' 18^ ~ ■ ' 
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-PT€tJ RE - 3 - (.Coti L 'd . ) - 



-UNIT-ED- -STATES-GONSTITUT-IONAL- JUDI^-ARY-SYSTEM- 



U.S.. Court of Customs and Patent Appeals 

y.S. court of ^Military Appeals^- ( G. I-. Supreme Court) 
, Military Court of,J?eview (Arimy, Air Force, Navy) 

U.S. Territorial ^Courts * • 

1. Quasi-legislative or 'judicial in tasks 
•2. Aid in. administration . of particular congressional 
statutes 

3. :Render advisory opinions—declaratory judgments 



FIGURE 4 



COLUMBUSrrFRANKL.IN COUNTY COURTS 



irr^iiizriiTZiGgur ts-- ty )- 



Frahkiin County Municipal Court 

375 South High . . 

franklin County Court of Appeals 
369 South High 

Franklin County Court of. Common Pleas (Grand Jurv) 
369 South High . , 

FrSnkiin County Court of Domestic Relations (juvenile 

Court) , " ' 

SO East Mound • - ' , 

Plus: many local mayors' courts throughout the county" 



A''. 
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-GGirrect-ions- 



Cori:ections~a term used tlD~de~Bcrlbe- th^--sijbsy^^ 
icrimTnai justice system W- housfe and maintain_p.exspns_convicted^ 
•of crimes arid seFtenced to an institution* It includes all ^ 
aspects of community and/or instxtutional supervision of con-? 
victed persons including parole ^ probation^ work release^ in- 
.carceration^ and so forth. The term corrections may or may not 
adequately describe what really happens to a person so 
incarcerated • There is^ in fact^ some doubt as to whether or 
not persons are corrected as the, term might imply* "Warehousing 
and the storing of persons for future release might be a more 
appropriate description; 

In the EraftkldLn County area we h'ave several institutions, 
the Columbus city workhouse and the county jf|il* Additionally, 



theire 'is the Columbus Correctional^ Facility (CCF), which is used, 
as a hospital, diagnostic, and classification center for the 
state institutions. The W6men*s Correctional Admissions Center 
(WCAC) is also located in Columbus for classification of female 

offenders to be sent to the. Marysville institution* Several 

ft - ^ 

local police departments have, holding facilities ais well*- 

Throughout Ohio there' are many state institutions under the 
Ohio Department of Rehab ilitatiop and Corrections to which our 
offenders are sent* A partial listing of these institutions is 
as follows: ' 

Ohio Reformatory for Women (ORW) . ^ 

Maiy,syJHe.;!^Ohio— : — — ■ ^ 



ERIC 



Lebanon Correctional institute (LECI) 
Lebanon „..Ohio - 

.31 



S 



_____ .^.-/r . ... ^ 



Chillicothe Correctional "institute (CCI) 
Chillicothe, ,Ohio 

~- — SettthegR-rQh-io-Go«cerf T n na V Far n i. ty ( SQCF ) 

■ Lucasville, Ohio • ^ 

Lohdpn"CotTec€ional"~ Inst'irtution ( DOCI) — - 

. ' London, Ohio 

Marion •Gorrect4pnal-:Ins tit ution (MCI) 
Marion,- Ohio / .. . ' ■ 

Southeastern Ohio Training Center (SOTC) 
Lancaster, Ohio and. the 

Ohio State Reformatory (SR) 

Mansfie ld, Ohio - ' . • - 

1 ■ ~^ " - ' . • 1 • 

There, are at Jeast .a do2en of these institutions, "including the 

ones here in the Columbus area. Each facility o.r institution ~ 

has different clientele; security measures, availability of 

education and training programs, prison .industries, vocational 

programs,, honor farms, and. other factors. 

Youthful offenders are generally sentenced to the, Ohio 
youth Commission. The Youth Commission has several facilities 
as w§ll. They are the .following: 

Scioto village — femaile 

Buckeye .youth Center — male . • 
T;I.C.O — male ' -. 



In the following section of this PAK, we will briefly 
address *^hat offenders experience as they leave the institution 
and at.tempt to start a new life in the free. world. 



TRANSITION ...PROM INCARCERATION TO FREEDOM 

are^^"countere^ by of'fendersn^^ITei. "ERey 
, are -released into the- free worW— The -nature- -and- extent^of - 
these difficulties depend' .on.-many . factors. -Firs t^-^tha 
individual may' be released from a state institution with _only , 
"gate money" and accumulated institutional- earnings. Second, 
the offender may,.face extreme difficulties in securing 
residential placement. A vast array of other human-needs^are 
also apparent. If, on the other hand, the offender is released 
from the local city workhouse or county jail, the dif f icul-ties,' 
may. not be as great, since 90 percent probably never left their 
commuftity. ■ , " - , . 

Family ties and. personal friends may play a role in helping 
the offender re-adjust to the, free world. Service providers and 
reintegration centers can also be of grsat assistance, in helpin 
the offender adapt during this transition. 

Incarceration, no matter what type of -institution in which 
the individual is placed, is like entering another world, ' 
replete with confusing and difficult adjustments. No one is 
ever qui^te the same after experiencing incarceration. The loss 
of freedom and individual personal' rights is an expetience 
likely to- le.ave permanent sc^s. "^"^ 

^ The transition into an institution is a shocking 
experienc e, and while there, the individual^ be comes a dispn-. 
franchised person. These people become dependent on the city, 

> 
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ooun.tY>-state> or the fed^eral government for their existence> 
Room' and board , health care and treatment are provided solely at 
the discretion^ and^ the expense of that institution. All of 
these factors combined lead- to - d i f -fi cult re^^adi^^^^tmenjb^p r ob 1 em s 
, upon-release^o£J:hB_Q£_f_ ender> * Perhaps the ex perience can best 
be described as ••living death>**^ which may be why inmates 
(Jescribe their time spent incarcerated, as "dead-^time. •' 
The difficulties offenders experience in becoming" 
successful in the free world are often descr:ibed as barriers, 
in the next section we will elaborate on those barriers to 
include their effect on the offenders' training and employment. 

Barriers Offenders gace. . / 
Offenders who either return to their home, community or 
reintegrate into a new community from an institution face many 
proble^,; Some of those problems can be described as real or 
artificial barriers to the offender.^ 

Real Barriers \ . " , 

% . 

' Ppal barriers would be those legal or societal barriers 

{ ^ _ ^ ' , ^ ' ' 

established to further punish or deny the rights of offenders. 
Special re;strictions ^re placed on offenders regarding licensing 
laws (including a driver's license, and certain occupational 
licenses),, right to ,3erve as a juror, right to serve as an 
executor of an estate, some federal contracts, and the, right to 
bfe an elector. Some occupations in Ohio that are restricted for 
offenders are" those of barber, funeral embalmer, practical 



nurse> ^registerea -nurse^ police of f^icer, optometrist,: - 

pharmacist, physical therapist, private investigator, real 
estate broker, and veterinarian.- ' . 

Real barriers to the of^fender might also include mental and 
physical disabilities such as: drug addiction; visual r 
auditory, or -physical handicaps;, alcoholism; epl~rep^y; ^~ ; 
paralysis;- (mental) retardation; probation; and parole. 

-Artificial Barriers ' ^ / - ^ ^ 

Artificial barriers to the offender might include society's 
attitudes towards them, discrimination, rnability to meet 

■ e 

bonding requirements, employer attitudes, illiteracy , .learning _ 
aisabiTities, rack of skills training, dissatisfaction with, 
intended occupation, poor or no counseling, institutional scars, 
poor economic conditions, difficulty with employment 
applications, family disruptions ^ and racial discrimination. 

Other artificial barriers might include the offender's 
attitudes toward motivation, narrowness of opportunities, 
self-determination/ institutiohaliza.tion, differential access, 
the heed for long-term goals, as opposed to short-tem 
gratification, anger, past failures, depressio.n, and 
frustration.. . * - ' 

To eliminate these barriers, society must reexamine its 
real or legal barriers arid put forth efforts to amend or revise 
arcliaic licensing laws, permitting the return of full rights to 
offenders and the elimination of nonf ungtional licensing laws. 



lri^tJie:_area o£_ahti£iciaT -bar^^ society must eliminate 



illiteracy among our offender population; train and educate 
offenders for the right reasons; provide human, and; social 
services moist/needed by _ofje^jad^.rL§4_dad_proyJ.de counseling and 
assis^tance^ 



* * Mahy offenders are kept from getting good jobs just because 
they have a record ^ or because of minimal exposure *to the world 
Of work or no high school diploma. To eliminate these and o^her 
artif icial barriers^ education and^ training .must, be provided tp^ 
improve, motivation and attitudes towards work. -In some cases^ 
emergency welfare assistance must be made available tb them. 

The stigma of being an offender or "ex-con" is in some 
cases a forfeiture of a self-rewarding and productive life^ and 
is a life-long punishment. It has been stated by some that an 
Qffeh(3er> especially .if convicted of a felony, will experience a 
"cruel death" or corruption of the blood. Any.so.ciety can 
change these kinds of disruptive attitudes and provide these 
persons with the incentives to change and improve their lives 
through the same opportunities to success as everyone else. , 

Comments on Recidivism 
Recidivism is a tendency to relapse into a previous 
condition 'or mode of behavior. How an offender recidivates is. 
sometimes a complicated process.. It could occur as a result of 
probation or parole revocation, or in other words offenders 
yLqI^^A^Hb. jrjJl^.s_QjLJbbe_ir probatio parole, prer-ele^e, shock 



probation, or shock parole. Parole violation will generally, 

36 



enough, result in' a parole revocation bewaring 
with the Parole Board. On the bright side of the picture, the 
Ohio Adult Parole Authority estimates that less than 15 percent 
of their clients recidivate. 

* * 

^" Offender might recidivate is to commit a new 
crime. In -this case. the offender could be convicted and 
returned to an institution. In either case, the offender starts 
the criminal justice . process all over again as a repeat 
offender. . 
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FIGURE 5 . 
BARRIERS TO TRAInInG AKD EMPLOYMENT 



External ( Environmental ) 

o - .Unavailability of training 

o Licensing demands 

p , Sentence^ length 

Lack of or poor counseling 

o institutional; constraints 

o Previously trained r wrong 
reasons 

o ptfferential access to 
programs 

o No sustained work record 

o Stigma of a criminal record 

o Lack of opportunities ; 

o instu'tionalization 

o TOO many clients and too 
few service agencies 

Legal Constraints 

o brjlvets licensing laws 

#» 

o job elimination because of 
irecord (public service, 
Department of Defense con- 
tractors^ b^nkSf Armed 
Services) 

o Ohio Revised Code and 
licensing laws: barbering 
practical nursing ^ physical 

^tKefaETy" - ^ — — 



Internal ( Personal ) 

o Self -.determination 

o Stigma of a criminal 
record 

o No motivation^ 

o Functional literacy 
^ (low reading levels) 

o * Learning disabilities 

b Dissatisfaction with 
intended occupation 

o Immediate;, versus long- , 
term gratification 

Physical/Mental 

Drug addiction 

Alcoholism^ 



o 
d 
o 



Illness ( diabetes f 
epilepsy f paralysis) 

o (Mental ) - Retardation 

Atti tud inal (Societal ) 
1 Constraints 

o Employer discrimination 

^ Difficulty with employ- 
ment applications 
» (restrictive ) 

o Racial discrimina,tion 
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■ FIGURE.,5 (Contid.) « 
BARRIERS TO TRAINING AND EMPLOYMENT 



Legal Constraints 

Right :to^vote (allowed- in 
Ohio ) 0 

* ~- ~ "* 
\ " 

Right to serve on a rury 

Right tb serve as executor 
of ah estate -u^ 

Right to^ be an elector 

Employment by federal .con- 
tractors (some states) 

Hold goveriment office of 
honor. f trust, or profit 

Revocation/ of certain 
licenses 

Legal systiem itself 

•Probation I and parole "regula-: 
tions (Iq^atibn of occupa- 
tions ) 

Bond i ng req u i r emen ts 

A noral character require^ 
ment 

Denial of a* license because 
of offenses involving moral 
turj^itude 



Attitudinal (Societal ), 
~' Constraints 

o "Service agency attitudes 

o Service' agency^ pr-iorrtilB^ 

o Employer attitudes 

o No incen\:ives fot" 
employers to hire 

General Barriers 

o Trade union*^ -policies 
. (membership restrictions) 

o Lac)c_of . dema nd*^in-^the^___ 
labor market (for . . 

-example i, in areas, of 
welding i auto mechanics, 
and auto body repair) 

o Restrfctive requirements 
for entry into apprentice 
programs " ' 

o Minim^al exposure to .world 
of work 

o Back of vocational skills^ 
or vocational aptitude 

o No high: school diploma 

o Inadequate preemployme'nt 
■skills' 0 . < 

o' Not eligible for 
emergency welfare 
assistance ' i 
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.-. • ;$uMMARY ;■ > 

To summarize, we haVe attempted' tp provide the reader with' 

an pyeifview of the offender, the offender in our communi'^y, and 

the criminal- justice nonsys.tem. The following figure 6 was 

.written by young persons and uniquely describes the offender and 

offender problems of re-adjusting to society. The article 

appeared in the June 21, 1981^ Columbus Dispatch and should ' ' 

bring an appropriate close to this PAKvof information. 

. The reader who is interested in further 'undersltandihg the 
" .' ■ ' ' ' ' _ 

offender, offender problems", and comprehensive planning for 

offender seirvices should consult part 3. 
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' FIGURE 6 ' , ^ • 

WHEELS OF FORTUNE TURN rFOR EX-GONVICTS 
XHILDREig'S EXPRESS ^ ' - \. 

{Editor •s^NOte—The following was written by Gary Rosser, 12, Bob 
Blumenf ielS><L3# and^ Jennifer Avellino, 1^; and edited by Aaron 
:||e.t:|ca> l4 and^ay.,.^uinenf ield, ,15 It is part of a twor^art* 
series^ "OR ••the ,prisoR::::gycle." 

/ . Ex-convicts usualiy^^^n^^^H^^^^ espe;3ially if they are 

*n6t educated* A lot of ex-convicts go back to being a criminal- 
for that reason • \ , ? ' 

, , Many ex-cona think people can see this, imaginary l^bel on 
them that says ••l^m an ex-con.** .People coming Qut^'of jail al^^ 
lack confidence because** for yeafrs they've been told where to go 
-and what to eat and What to wear. They think they need to be 
t614 what'to "do; . ' / . 

, , * The 'Fortune Society "tries to" get ex-cons baclc ^.nto the 
nonnal stream 'of life and it tries. to keep people — espe^cially 
- young pepple--out of , jail # / _ o , . ' 

' David Rpthenberg is founder *and executive director of the 
Fortune isociety. " He works^^ the people ouij society- fears and 
iitts labeled crimin>r^^ to wor)<: with. He 

d6esn:^t seem like a guy who would sit back^ in ^his chair. He^s a 
persoiT- who wants rj.ght to be CJtie, and he seems like a tough 
guy.. ' . .. .. 

••if you are concerned about your safety^, yoii had better be 
concerned "about the opportunities for .people coming out of 
prisbnr** he told: us in a reaent interview. /"I think; we should 
have, less people in prison ^.because they get worse wh^^ they are 
JL'ocked up. They get more viplent, they get -more hostile.*^ , 

* " ' PI*'*. ^ ' , ' , 

^ ^yie are trying to help them .develop their own potenti^il", 
channei their anger r build tlXeir self-confidence and create 
opportunities for them so it narrows the heed/for them 'to commit 
crimes, 'because they see spmethi else happening in : the.ir 
lives, prison only iaddress^^ that :part of tl^em which got - them • 
into' troubre in the fii:st place. It almost njurtures it.* It- - 
fans the flanie.*^ ^ ' , > 

.••Some people, at a given time, muSt be separated from us 
because they repr^^ent a danger to our saTEety," Rothenburg con- 
tirfued. .•^Those are the ones ypu read, about/ in the newspapers. 
But rods t prison wardenis wiTl tell you that- well over 50 percent 
of the' people in .prison right now could be let out tomorrow khd 



not endanger your safety* But the longer they are in prison, 
the more likely they are to become violent because prison is 
violent*" . . ' ' ^ 'L<r:r>^ 

We learned that well over half of the adult prisdhers^^ 
started, out in the juvenile institutions. A majority of , those 
were "status "offenders'* which means runaways or truants , for 
exampler who did not commit any^ crime.. But jails teach people 

' to be -mean. Too many of those 'juvenile institutions give kids 
drugs\tb control them, put them into solitary confinement and 

, /abjase them. They don't make people better. 

• "The prison system is like watering a stink weed," 
Rothenberg said, "ypu let it igrow wild in there and that's what 
happenS-to kids when they^get locked up. A lot of the anger is 
"fanned* and the problems are never dealt -with. " 

, ^ A. iot of it starts with /little kids whose" homes are really 
. tjad places to'be-r-so they're in the street.- That's where they 
- learn all the bad' things I 

"The 'bad guysr' the 'outlaws' are picked ^out as early as 
^t-he"" second and "third grade,*' RoChenberg said,. "The teacher 
gives them, labels. They know they're the bad guys and the other 
"kids know it too." 

; "The bad guy is likely to come from a large family living 

in a small space. There is a lot of fighting and., screaming at • 
home and when he gdes to first grade it is the only quiet place 
^ and he, falls asleep: there." . . . . t . 



"As early ^as the-second grade, the bad guy 4)c(s already 
alien so far behind that He is afraid to be called on because ' 
he wiU look stupid in front of everybody else^ So he will do 
something stupid like make a loud noise or ^jpit on the floor so 
that he won't be called on. So he is alyd[ys out in the hallway 
because he is; kicked out of class." 

"The'teachers (don't want to^jdeal with the bad guy so they 
just keep promoting him even th^tfgl) he can't read or write. 
They just want him out of the>r class sp they promote him* 
Later on, nobody can unders^i€nd why he can't read or. write 
because when you talk to h£in he is very intelligent and he can 
figure out everything^ wfeen he is selling dope and committing 
crimes." ( The Columbius" Dispatch , June 21, 1981) 
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GLOSSARY. 
Criminal justice- Terms- 



Adjudication ^ The process^pf determining guilt or innocence • 

Advisement s Informing individua-1 of, his "rights. 

> Appeal . ^Res.orting, to a superior, court to review the decision of. 
an inferior court or administrative agency. 

Appearance Bbndj >, Type of bail bond required to insure presence 
. * of defendant in. criminal cases. 

Apprehension . The- seizure or arrest of a person. ' 

Arraignment .. Procedure whereby the accused is brought before 

jthe court to plead to the crviminal charge in the. indictment 
. or infarma tion. > . ' . - . • 

Arrest . The. act of depriving a person of his, or her freedom in . 
a significant, way. ^ . . 

The: taking ^in;to custody of ^n individual by an officer of 
the law, usually tlie police. The purpose of arrest without 
a wa-rrant is to. begin the formal proceedings that culminate 
-in a court hearing. Not all ^rrests^ are prQsecuted 
however^ Nationally, perhaps 20% to 30% of all arrests are 
.^---^ dismissed by tlte police or the prosecution before a; court 
appearance.. A summons or citation can also initiate court 
prpceedihgs>/but ^under this procedure ah individual is not 
taken into ' custody. Arri^st pursuant to a w.arrant is based 
upon an order of the court which ""has found that probable 
cause 'exists to believe that a crime has been committed arid 
the defendent cOTimitted the crime. . * ' ^ 

Arrest Warrant . Aj document issued by a court ordering law. offi- 
cers to arrest a specified individual. * - 

Bai^. A guarantee, usually in the form of money, required by a 
judge or determined by statutes, that must be provided by 
an arrested person in exchange for fir.eisdpm from jail prioi: 
' to trial or an. appellate hearing, to be forfeited if the^ 
defendant 'does not appear for » trial or hearing.. 

Bench Warrant . An arrest warrant issued by the court because pf 
an '.offense to-the court, usually failure to appear for a 
scheduled dour t appearance. . - 



Bill of Indictment ,. An accusation in. writing presented by a 
grand jury^ charging the person named therein with a 
criminal offense. , , ^ ' 

Bondsman . A specialized businessman who posts bond for the iull 
bail amount, charging the individual a percentage fee.Cusu- 

• ally bejbween ten and twenty percent). 

Booking . The process of entering in the official arrest record 
the suspect's name, the offense charged, and the time and - 
place of the occurrence of the event, usually dono at a 
porice-^ istation by the arresting officer.' 

Calendaring . When a further court appearance is required in a 
case, it is put on the court;, calendar for a fjiture date. 

Charged . . Accusatiqn b£ crime by 'complaint,, indictment, or. 
information. 

Circuit Courts . Originally, courts that wg.re held by judges who 
followed a circular .path hearing cases periodically ' ih 
various communities; however, it now refers to courts wi.th 
several counties or .districts within^ their .jurisdiction. - 

Citation . A' summons; an official notice to.^appear in court. 
'■ — _ . .,1.1., ^ ' 

Goimnon Pleas Court . Where used in the. United States^ courts 

with thls^ title are usually courts of general and original 
^jurisdiction. " . - ' ' 

Commutation . Termination^ of a sentence. 

Complaint . In criminal law, a charge, preferred before a-*magis- 
trate having jurisdiction, that a person named has- . 
committed a specif ied^offense, with an offer%to prove the 
fact, to the end that a prosecution may'be instituted. 

Confinement . Imprisonment in a jail, penitentiary # or other 
correctional institution for a •specified length of time. 
This period may be shortened by p'arole, credit for "good 

• time."- . V ' . • 

Control . Controlling individuals and custody of individuals is 
~ an, aspect of ihaintaining adequate supervision of 
^ individuals to control therr movements. It therefore alsp 
means -to restrict by control one's movements. 

Convict . (verb)- .To find a man guilty of a'^ criminal ^charge, 

either upon a criminal trial, a plea of guilty; or a plea 
^of nolo contendere." ' ' . ^ " 
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Convict , (noun) One who has been ad judged -guilty of a crime' 
and is serving a s6'ntence as a result .of such conviction'. 
' A prisoner. 

Conviction . In a general" sense, the result of a criminal trial 
, .which ends in a judgment or sentence that the accused is 
guilty as charged. , " ' „ 

» 

Corrections . All the officially organized and Sanctioned 

actions to which offenders are subjected as a result of 
their conviction of crime (s)^ whether these be juvenile 
offenses, misdemeanors, or felonies. ^ ^ 

Counsel. Attorney or counselor. Advice and assistance given by 
one person to another in regard to a legal matter, proposed 
. , line of conduct, claim, or contention. 

Court; A tribunal of ^ one or'more judges assembled to conduct 
■'the affairs law aiid justice. • ' 

Crime . A ppsi^iv^^r negative act in violation of penal law; an 
offense against the State or united States. Any act or 
omission prohibited by law for which there is a specified 
fine or punishment. ' 

The aim of the criminal justice system is to identify indi-- 
^viduals wha have jqbmmrtted .a crime and to punish them; 
Crimes may be either felonies (a serious crime ^ punishable 
in most states by incarceration for one year or more) or 
, ^ misdemeanors (less serious crimes, .punishable by 

incarceration for a term less .than one year). Violation of 
a local' ordinance of the city or county government is a 
third type of crime. These-minor^ disturbances include 
public„ drunkenness and disturbing the peace and will 
usually have maximum penal ties* of jail terms of 30 
days. ^ - ' V 

Criminal justice System . The agencies society entrusts to 

. operate the criminal justice system and the apparatus that 
* identifies, -accuses, tries, convict^,, and punishes 

offenders against the norms 6f society expressed in law. o 
Major subsystems include the police, the prosecution,. the 
courts, probation, corrections, and parole. 

Criminal Law . The division of law that deals with cfimes and 
' their punishment as distinguished from civil law. 

Custody . Means a cuTtodial ^aspect the state, assumes over 
P^.^sons convicted of a crime or crimes. If you are in 
custody, the state assumes total responsibility for your 
well being. This is a traditional aspect of corrections, ^ 
whereas, individuals held by the state are under that 
state's .cu is tody. . , . 



Defend. To represent defendant in administrative, civil, or 
. criminal proceeding,. * ^ 

Defendant , '.in^ criminal law, the party charged with a crime; as 
distinguished frbm^the plaintiff. 

Defense , • Evidence^ of fe red by accused to defeat criminal charge.^ 

^ ' . ^ ' I ■ ' . ' - 
Defense Attorney * Lawyer who files appearance in behalf of 
^ defendent dnd represents such in civil or. criminal case. 

Defense Rehabilitative Services . In some jurisdictions the 
public <^ef4nder^ agency representing indigent defendants 
.will' provide ' rehabilitative ^services to theijr clients,^ 
including^employment assistance. The defendant's success 
in this program may be used:.,as -t-he basis for a 
recomnieijiddtion to the judge ^that incarceration is not 
necessaryland that a sentence of probation up(on conviction 
/is.preferaibr^. ^nqtber variant is for the defense agency 
to help yfith the development " of a "probation plan" during ' 
^- the period after conviction but before sentencing, so as . to 
dempns,t|^ate the availibiiity of alternatives other than 
incarceration. ^ . - . 

Deferred Sentence ; Deferred .pj.ea, deferred prosecution: a form 
of probation in which the court delays sentencing for a 
^ period of time, permitting the defendant to go into the ^. 
community under probationary supervision. \ 

Desertion of - Probation . A probationer who has failed to report 
* to the probation officer "as required and who cannot be 
. located at his last addjress. ^ \ 
^ ^ * '.^ . ' ' 

Detainer. A written order of the probation/parole .6f fleer to a 
jail/ giving authority to Jhoid a probationer/parolee 
pending further^ court acti'on.^ * 

' ^' ' • . . ^ . 

Detention . To hold an custody. Usually indicates the period of 
' tiiTie between arrest and the preliminary hearing. The jails 

or holding facil^iti^s of the *poiice are* of ten referred to 
. as detention facilities^ • 

Direct violation . Revocation of parole because of a new arrest. 

Dismissal . An order or j<udgmen_L finally d isposing of an action, 
• suit, motion,' etc. > withoat trial of the issues involved.. 

Disposition . , Formal decision, of the court or parole board for 
handling a case. ' , ' . 
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Diversion ,. Programs which are specifically designed to keep 
individuals from entering the criminal justice system. 

Due. Process , Those procedures and safeguards necessary to 

, ensure individual that he or she will have a fair trial or 
, , hearing. - • * 5 

Education . All state correctional institutions offer a var.iety 
of, educational and, training programs. Whereas^ most-local 
jails do not offer any educational or . training/programS,/ 
Ohio with its unique internal school distriJct^ offers a 
variety of offerings ranging from basic adult .literacy to 
college four-year degree programs from local colleges. 
Success of these programs'^ including the tii^ditional 
vocational offerings has not been n^easured. More research 
needs to -be done in this area ♦•.o follow-up on. post-release ' 
success 'OfV^nma tea, who participated i-ii' these |)rograms. 

Evidence- . All the, materials or means admissil^le in a court of 
f"! law to produce in the 'minds of the court or; ijury a belief 

concerning the matter at issue. . - — 

* ^ *f . - 

Felonies . Are crimes for which the law provides ^penali ties of 
more than, one year., in confinement or fines over a certain 
Ispecif ied ainount. ' . , ' • 

Felons .- Are persons who have been convicted of felonies. 

Furloughs . Releases for a specified time for a specified 

purpose. » - 

Gault Decision . The. decision of the U.S. Supreme Court, 
establishing that minors have many of the same 
* constitutional 'protections as adults. * 

Good Time . A deduction from' ah inmate's term of impri'soriment 
for good behavior. ^ ' 

Grand Jury^ A jury of inquiry who are sumibp^ed and returned by 
the sheriff to each session of the .criminal courts^ and 
whose (3uty it is to receive complaints and accusations in 
criminal* cases^ hear evidence adduced on the part of the 
state ^ and_f ind bills of indictment in cases where they are 
satisfied a trial oug(it to be had. 

Grand Jury_.lnyestigat ion . Investigations conducted by a grand 
~ jury into possible wrongdoing . 

Guilt . A formal admission of guilt in which the defendant 
waives the' rights to a judge or jury trials, to 
cbnfroh tationi and cross-examination of witnesses^ and to 
require the prosecution to prove guilt "beyond a reasonable 
doubt.'' 



Habeas Corpus . A writ of order requiring that a prisoner be 
brought to court to decide whether he is being held 
lawfully. , . ^ . ' 

Halfway House . A temporary^ home for parsons releases from 
institutions^ which allow the individual a period of 
re-adjustment to community life. Some communities have * 
halfway houses that provide care for^a. pferson in lieu of 
institutional care; some serve special groups such as 
alcoholdcs. 

Hearing , Proceeding of relative formality, generally .public , 
with definite issues of fact or of law to be tried, in 
which witnesses are heard and parti-es proceeded against 



have right to be heard, and is much the same sas a trial and 
may terminate in final order.';- 

r. * . " 

Imprisonment . The act of putting orl.conf ining a man in prison., 
.The restraint of a man's personal liberty; coercion exer- 
cised upon a person to prevent the free exercise of his 
powers of locomotion. , 

Ihcarcera felon . Imprisbnment; confinement in a jail or penlten*- 
tiary. . . . ' . - 

Indeterminate Sentence . A sentence that fixes the term "of 

imprisonment only within certain limits, leaving the exact 
amount of tijtia_to be determined by administrative 
authorities. ^ \^ - ^ 

Indictment . A formal written accusation originating with a 

prose^cutor and issued by a gr^nd jury aqainst a party ^ 
charged, with .a crime. , . . 

Information . An accusation exhibited against a person, for some ^ 
" criminal offense, without an indictment. 

Initial Appearance . t)uring an initial appearance, the judge or 
magistrate normally informs the defendant of the charges, 
appoints^ counsel if the defendant has no money for legal 
fees, and decides whether and on what conditions the" 
defendant should remain free pending trial. At this point.,, 
there are various .options for' releasing "a defendant. These 
options include bail, sec.urity bond, cash bond, release on 
^recognizance (ROR), supervised release, thirdr-pairty 

custody. ; ; . ^ 



Inmate . A person confined to a prkson, penitentiary, or the 
like. . . ' ■ 
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Intersta te Compact . An agreement between the fifty states by 
which -each state agrees to accept the parolees and -. 
-..probationers of other states for supervision, under certain 
■ -circumstances. 

Jail. A gaol; a prison; a building, designated, by law, or regu- 
. larly used, for the confinement of persons held in lawful 
custody. A place of confineme nt that i s- more than 'a police 
station lockup and less than a prison. It is usually used 
to hold persons either conyic.ted' of misdemeanors' (minor 
crimes.) or persons awaiting .trial . . 

Judges . A publ,ic officer; appointed .to preside and to 
administer the law- in a court of .justice. 

■Jurisdiction. The statutory authority to hear specified types ' 
' • ot. cases. ... . 

Juvenile Courts. Courts with special original jurisdiction over 
' . juvenile' cases. 

Juvenile belihguency . (1) Conduct considered criminal if qom- 
. mrtted by an adult; (2) Other behavior considered 
delinquent because of special, status of juveniles, i.e 
truancy. . " > ■ 

Lockupi A place of de'tention in a police station, court or 
o.ther facility, used for persons awaiting trial. 

Misdemeanor. Is a crime that carries a potential sentence- of 
one year or less in confinement or a fine below a certain 
specified amount (say, $5,000:). Persons convicted of 
m.isdemeanors are comnionly referred to as misdemeanants. 

Norrissey Decision . An opinion of the U.S. Supreme Co'urt which 
guarantees a person due process in parole revocation 
matters. The due process rights -in€4ude-^-^advance notice, 
right to a hearing, right of confrontation of adverse - 
witnesses., right to be present and refute evidence, limited 
right to counsel, and right to written summary of the 
'hearing with reasons for the decision. ' » 

Motion. An application made to. a court or judge for purpose of 
.obtaining a rule or ordisr directing' some act to be done in • 
favor. of the applicant. ' ■ . 

■■ Nolo con tend re . "No contest"— .lot an admission or -denial or 
.gUil.t, but consent, to entry of a conviction; the rights 
waived J^y a guilt^ plea are also waived with this plea. 
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Noncorif inement ^ A sentence permitting the defendant to return 
to or remain in the community .for a specified time under 
specific conditions. It. may be imposed after court has . 
suspended a sentence oi: incarceration. The return to the 
Community may be supervised or unsupervised. 

> . \ 

O.R. (also.ROR) . Release ..on own recognizance, a court d,ecision 
to release the accused on his promise to appear in court, 
rather than setting bail. 

Offender . Commonly used, in statutes to indicate person 

Implicated in the commission of a crime and includes person 
guil^ty of 'a misdemeanor or .traffic of.fense. 

(A) Any person who is or has been confined in any type of 
correctional institution, or assigned to a community-based 
facility, pr-^who is or has been subject to any stage .of the 
judicial correctional , probationary process .where manpower 
tra^ining and services may be beneficial as determined, by. ^ 
the Secretary of Labor, after consultation ^with judicial, 
correctional, probationary or other appropriate 
authorities; or (B) An adult or juvenile who is confined in 
any type of correctional institution and also includes any 
individual or juvenile assigned to a community-baSed 
facility or subject to pretrial, probationary, or parole, 
or other stages of the judicial, correctional, or 
probationary process where manpower training and services 
.-^^ may be beneficial , as determined by the Secretary, after 
consultation with judicial, correctional, probationary, or 
" \\ other appropriate authorities. 

O ne- to-One . The helping relationship between an offender and a 

volunteer or sjtaiff member who functions as friend, 
^ ^ counselor, and advocate » - 

garole . The administrative act of releasing an, offender fron 
incarceration while retaining the legal custody of the, 
offender. This release prior to completion of sentence is 
conditional upon maintaining standards of conduct - 
^prescribed by the parole board. 

Parole Revocation . The decision of a paroling authority to 

return parolees to serve their sentence in an institution 
because they did not live^ up to the conditions of parole. 

< 

Partial Confinement . This condition usually made available by 
statute permits the offender to be confined in prison dur- 
ing nonworking hours. During working hours, the offender 
^. is released tq-pursue employme.nt in the community. 

Penitentiary . A prison or place of confinement where convicted 
felons are sent to serve' out the term of their sentence. 



.Plaintiff , The person or party who initiates a legal action ' 
against somteone or some^ party* 

Plea*' A ,'*:orinal answer to the charges/ \ , - , " 

Plea' Bargaining , An arrangement whereby a defendant enters a 
plea of guilty to a lesser offense ir return for dropping 
the original charge and imposing a liqhter sentence. 

olice. Have the^ respcnsibllity for detecting crime, investi- 
V gating it after it has come to their attention,' appre- 
\ hending offenders,^ and -gathering evidence to be used in the 
V prose cut ion .of those accused. 

Post-pIea Diversion . Defendant is required to enter a provi- 
signal plea of guilty^.before being enrolled. A defendant 
wha\fails to complete; his diversion program is thus 
<alre)^y aCjud'icated guilty bfr the crime charged, but 
succe^^fiil completion results, in withdrawal of the 
• provisional pleas and dismissal of the charges. 

Preliminary nVaring . The hearing by a judge to determine 

whether a^erson charged with a crime should be held for 

. ^ trial. ' \ - ^ ' • < ' 

Pre-sentence Investigation . Investigation of th'e .relevant back 
ground of a donvicted offender, u^ally conduc.ted by a 
probation of freer attached to a cotirt, designed to. act as 
a sentencing, gii^ide "for the sentencing judge. 

Pre-triai Diversion . Conditional deferment of prosecution in 

specified types 'of\of fenses . Use of diversion is heavily 
dependent on* development of a community based and 
monitored rehabili tat^^ive l)rogram (i.e.', drug treatment, 
half-way. house). . jf a^ client does not respond positively 
to deferment program, W or she is subject to ^prosecution. 

Prison . . A public building or o^ther place for the confinement of 
persons, whether as a punishment imposed, by the law or 
otherwise in the course of\the administration of jus.tice. 
The words "pr ison"" and ^ "penitemtiary V are used 
, synonymously to designate institutions for the' 
imprisonment of persons convicted of the more serious 
crimes, as distinguished from reformatories and county or 
. city jails. • \ ' > 

Probable Cause . An apparent state pf facts sufficient in them 
selves to warrant a person of reasonable caution to 
believe that an offense has been or\is being committed. 
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Probation. The release of a convicted person by a court under 
specific conditions for a specific length of time, it is 
an alternative to imprisonment. If the conditions of 
probation are not adhered to, the probation can be revoked 

, . and the offender sent to prison. 

Prosecute . To follow up;, .to carry on an action or other 
■judicial proceeding,;- to proceed- against a person 
^ . Qiriminally. . \ . ' 

Prosecution. A criminal action; a proceeding instituted and 

carried on by due course- of a Law, before a competent tri- 
bunal, for the purpose of determining the guilt or 
innocence of a person charged w'ith crime. 

Prosecutor, "is charged with representing the government- in the 
prosecution of .criminal defendants while simultaneously 
seeing that the ideal of justice is served. 

Prosecutori al Screening . In many jurisdictions, this follows 

arrest. The prosecutor reviews the case with all persons 
involved and makeS' a decision as to whether or riot formal 
charges are filed. If formal charges are, filed, the 
arrestee becomes a "defendant.. " It is ati- this stage that 
the decision is made regarding, insufficient evidence, a 
reduction of the charges," or transfer' of the arrestee to 
other alternatives, such' as a CETA program. 

Public Defender w Is charged wi th providing, a defense for 
■ defendants Who are too poor to hire their own private 
counsel — a majority of criminal defendants. 

Punishment. Is the intent of incarceration of individuals into 
.some .institutional environment to punish , rather than 
..rehabilitate. Penal institutions are designed to punish 
rather than to do anything else. Only since the early 
20th century has education and treatment with thematic 
rehabilitation has existed. 

Recidivism . The number of offenders who return to an institu- 
tion or are. again processed by the criminal' justice 
system. It is used as a measure of the effectiveness of 
programs or institutions involved in corrections. 

Re forma tor. "A penal institution for youthful offenders where 

the emphasis is, on reformation^ of the juvenile's behavior. 

Release; Imposes certain conditions to which the. releasee must 
• adhere. These conditions include reporting periodically 
to a 'specified person, cooperating with the parole officer, 
and following other . condi tions which are set before the . 
release date. . ' 



Release o n -Recognizance fROR) . Return of the' defendant to the 
community without the posting of bail collateral following 
•• a promise to appear in court a& required., ^The defendant 
- must show sufficient "roots in the community" such as a 
job, family, and permanent place of residence. ' In- some - 
jurisdictions a staff w'ill interview detainees to determine 
their eligibility for ROR and recommend to. the judge 
whether-the accused should be released and under what 
conditions. .... 

Remand .- To send a prisoner ,or defendant back into custody to 
- .await trial "or 'further investigation; to send a case back* 
■ to- a lower court for additional^proceedings.' 
. . ■ • & ' 

Residential Treatment Centers . Non-custodial institutions 

located j.n the canmunity which provide programs for certain 
types of offenders. 

Restitution . Reimbursement to the victim of a crime for loss or 
for 'expenses incurred because of the crime; often imposed 
as a condition of probation. - ^ 

Search Warrant . A written order by a judge, ordering' law offi- 
^cers to. search a designated place or person for specified 
materials; ' ' 

^ .'. • 

Screening . The removal of selected persons from the criminal ' 
justice process. ' \, ' 

.Secarity.- it is the intent' of all correctional facilities, . 
jails, and holding cell^ to secure' those' persons within. 
Our society has deemed it government's responsibility to 
secure those convicted of a crime or- crimes behind bars. 
"Behind bars," is not always the same as being secured, 
however, mosj: penal institutions utilize barred windows and 
doors in some aspects of .the facility design. " "■ 

Sentence . The judgment formally pronpunced by the court or 

Judge upon the defendant after his conviction in a criminal 
prosecution, imposing the punishment to "be inflictei^. ' ' 

Sentencing . The sen tenije^ imposed by a judge involves one or 

more- of the' following alternatives.:, non- confinement, pro- 
bation,' post-plea "diversion, partial "confinement, confine- 
ment, work/study/traihing release-. 

Status Offense . - An of fense 'com'mi.tted by a juvenile that would 
not be an offense if comm.itted by an adult, e.g., truancy, 
running away from homp. " . • ' 

Stay of Imposition, Stayed Sentence .' A court order which 

" withholds the sentence of an offender to allow him. or .her 
to demonstrate the ability ' to function in . the. community. 



Subpoena. A process issued by. a judge to cause an individual to 

appear before the court. 

' " . ■ .* 

Summons . To notify the defendant that an action has been 

instituted against him or her and tha* he orishe is 

• required to answer to it in court. ' 

Supervise d .Release . Release of a. defendant 'pendina trial on. 
.promise to appear oin court without bail and subject to 
court- imposed conditions. . Conditions usUiTly include the 
following: maintaining or seeking employment; reporting 

• a:^.supervispry authority; and/or remaining - 
withlji the confinfes of the court's geographical jurisdict 
tionr In addition, the defendant may be required to enroll 
in a specific rehabilitative program, befendants violating 
these conditions may be required to pbst'bond, or may be 
returned to jail." ' , 

Suspect . ^With reference to probable cause as grounds for arreat 
without warrant is commonly used in place of the word 
believe* A person reputed or suspected to be involved in 
a. crime • " - ' . 

, c 

Suspende d Sentence . A sentence of incarceration which has -been^ 
.stayed by the court, Contingent upon .conditions such as 
probation. 

Technical Violation . Revocation, of parole due to 'failure to 
comply with, specified conditions. ' '. ' 

Third-Party Custody . A spetialized form of boixditional release, 
with conditions in'^which a defendant is released in the 
custody of a particular individual' or institutipn. The 
custodian promises to fensure that the defendant will appear 
' when requirj^d:, In< some instanced a community-based . 

rehabilitative program. can act as a third-party -custodian, 
-not only pratiisingi to ensure the defendant's appearance in 
court,, but also endeavoring to afford the defendant 
. special-ized rehabilitative services. '•- ' ' « 

. ' • ■ ' ' ' ■ , . . ■<•■'• . - 

Transitional Programs . Any pirograms designed to facilitate and 
~ support the ^return pf ani ihmate to the community upon 
release from a cusH:odigl facility;" 

Treatment ahd Rehabilitation . Only in most recent times has 
treatment and rehabilitation become a 'factor in 
institutional (penal) life., Concerted education programs 
and rudimentary treatment programs began in our penal' 
•institutions around the" 1930 ' s. , sitice that time a I'itany 
' . of programs have be en,...d eve loped. ' Those programs .ihclude « 
counseling, psychotherapy, remedial education and adva xed 
education and training;, social, worker contact, job 



readiness, institutional recreation and Work, therapy, 
' . treatment both mental and physical care. 

" Many have stated that rehabilitation doesn't work, and that 
. _ "^nothing in corrections" works. This statement may not be 
entirely" accurate, enviously/ these programs exist "and 
their existence may have some ampact on institutional - 
,^ clients. In any event, what does, exist now probably did 
, nojt exist" &if ty years* ago.. ^ - . 

Trial. The ^formal court process in which all the evidence con- 
nected with a case is presented and a delcision is made as 
to the guii't of the accused, . ~ • _ _ - ' 

Vacate Order . An order entered by the court whiqh cancels an 
earlier court order. . 

i\ ' " ^ 

Victim . The person who is the object of a crime .or 'tort, as the 
victim of a robbery is the person robbed. 

Victimless. Crime . A criminal act such as drunkegness which does 
not; injure anyone other than the one who commits it. 

Vi olate . An action taken by a parole officer agai'hst an ^ 
offender who has failed to comply vu,th a specified set pf 
rules.. • " . . 

Waiver . A voli^ntary decision by a defendant to eliminate a 
hearing^ legal counsel > or some other procedure* 

Warrant . An order for the arrest of an. individual. * . . 

Witness . In general, one who, being present,, personally sees or 
perceives a, thing; a beholder, spectator,, pr eyewitness. 
One whp testifies to what he has seen, heard, '6r otherwise 
observed . - . 

V7ork Furlough . A program in which an institutionalized offender 
is released.. daiiy^ to work in -the community and is locked up 
overnight; typically the ^'of fender is charged a daily fee 
♦ for .hi'S or her' .stay at the work furlough facility, and';a 
portion of his pr her salary is appropriated fpr .f amil^. 
'•support, if applicable. * , r ^,^rv' 

Work/Study/Training "Release ("Huber Law"). ; A sentencing palter- 
native, usually made available by statue , to permit ran ^ 
offender to be confined in prison -during non-wbrk^in^iiiourS/ 
but to be released. from>/conf inement . to pursue empioymerft in 
the -community. 

Workhouse . Place of confinement for persons convicted^of lesser 
.offenses; Such imprisonment is usually for a r%'$;atively 
short* duration.' 



Youth Services Bureau ♦ A division program for juvenile courts 
' that eliminates non-criminal cases and' petty .first offenses 
from the courts' conside*ratipn by- providing a resource td 
help a young person become less troubled or iess troubling* 
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